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SPEECH 


Jit  Senate,  Tuesday,  January  21,  1940 — On  the  bill  i 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  trans- 
fer, and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 

Mr.  WALKER  said:  I am  not  certain  that  my 
voice  is  yet  so  entirely  restored,  after  recovery 
from  severe  illness,  as  to  enable  me  fully  to 
discuss  the  important  questions  involved  in 
this  bill.  I will,  however,  endeavor  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Clay;]  and  in  doing  so,  that  Senator  shall 
be  treated  by  me  with  all  the  respect  which  is 
doe  to  his  age,  experience,  and  long  services.  The 
Senator  has  referred,  in  his  speech,  to  the  political 
complexion  of  this  body;  he  has  complained  that 
further  delay  had  not  been  granted  in  proceeding 
<o  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  and  had  more 
than  intimated  that  if  all  the  vacancies  were  filled, 
and  the  public  will  respected,  that  this  bill  could 
not  pass  the  Senate.  Here,  then,  a question  of  po- 
litical statistics  was  presented,  in  examining  which 
it  became  necessary  to  review  the  recent  elections 
in  this  country,  and  to  contrast  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  with  the  condition  of  their 
representation  on  this  floor.  In  making  this  con- 
trast, however,  no  reflection  will  be  cast  by  me  upon 
the  course  of  any  Senator;  for  all  will,  no  doubt, 
give  their  votes  for  or  against  this  measure,  from 
conscientious  convictions  of  duty.  In  investigating 
the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  upon 
this  question,  I will  examine  the  result  of  their  most 
recent  Congressional  elections,  as  presenting  the 
best  general  exponent  of  their  views  and  wishes. 
Upon  this  basis,  then,  the  following  States,  by  their 
most  recent  elections,  had  declared  in  favor  of  this 
bill:  namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan;  in  all,  eighteen  States, 
constituting  not  only  a majority,  but  two-thirds  of 
the  States  of  this  Un:on.  If  New  Jersey  be  not 
counted  upon  either  side,  although  the  popular  vote 
was  clearly  in  our  favor,  still  the  result  will  be  se- 
venteen States  for,  and  eight  against  the  measure, 
being  still  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
And  if  Michigan,  since  the  last  Congressional  can- 
vass, may  have  assumed  the  attitude  of  opposition 
in  her  last  legislative  and  gubernatorial  election, 
Georgia,  also,  one  of  the  States  not  enumerated  in 
our  favor,  has,  by  a similar  election,  pronounced 


most  clearly  for  this  measure.  Indeed,  the  State  of 
Georgia,  even  in  her  last  Congressional  election, 
may  be  truly  claimed  as  having  pronounced  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill;  for,  whilst  the  entire  Union  party 
in  that  State,  and  their  candidates  for  Congress,  had 
declared  in  favor  of  this  bill,  a majority  of  their 
opponents  Jiad  also,  it  was  understood,  announced 
their  determination  to  support  it,  and  will  faithfully 
redeem  this  pledge.  Such,  then,  was  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States;  such 
was  the  declared  will  of  two-thirds  of  these 
States;  and  such  would  be  the  vote  of  the 
Senate,  if  the  will  of  the  several  States,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  instructions,  should  control 
the  vote  of  every  Senator  upon  this  bill.  In  de- 
nouncing then,  with  so  much  violence,  this  bill  and. 
its  advocates,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  should 
remember  that  he  is,  in  fact,  denouncing'the  peo- 
ple of  two-thirds  of  the  Stales  of  this  Union.  It 
is  the  people,  emphatically,  who  have  pronounced 
in  favor  of  this  measure,  and  that  too  after  ihe 
most  searching  inquiry,  the  most  deliberate  inves- 
tigation, and  the  fullest  discussion  here  and  through- 
out the  country.  This  bill  has  been  the  question 
upon  which  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won, 
and  it  is  under  the  flag  of  an  Independent  Trea- 
sury, that  we  have  been  enabled  to  rescue  this 
Administration  from  the  overthrow  with  which  it 
once  seemed  to  be  threatened,  by  the  desertion  of 
the  timid,  the  treacherous,  or  venal.  Sir,  when  at 
opening  of  the  special  session  in  September,  183T, 
1 announced  my  determination  to  support  this  bill, 
bnih  by  my  votes  and  speeches,  and  that,  tao,  with 
the  specie  clause  inserted,  my  expulsion  from  this 
body  by  legislative  ins’ructions  was  predicted  as  ab- 
solutely certain.  For  a time,  Mississippi  seemed  to 
vibrate  upon  this  quest  on;  but  now,  what  is  the 
result  upon  the  fullest  discussion?  Why,  a majority 
in  favor  of  the  measure  greater  than  any  obtained 
in  any  preceding  canvass.  The  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  electoral  canvass, 
was  less  than  three  hundred,  now  the  majority  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  at  the  last  election,  is  more 
than  three  thousand,  and  was  believed  to  be  aug- 
menl  ng  every  day  by  new'  accessions  from  the 
ranks  of  our  political  adversaries. 

But  this  result  the  Senator  attributes  to  party 
movements.  He  says  the  people  were  opposed  to- 
this  measure,  but  that  the  patty  screws  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  a few  approving  shrieks  have  been. 
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extorted  in  favor  of  the  bill  from  its  agonizing  vic- 
tims. Sir,  if  it  were  (as  it  is  not)  in  the  pow  er  of 
any  Administration,  by  mere  party  discipline,  to 
rally  a majoriiy  in  support  of  a measure  against 
the  popular  will,  by  what  power  is  this  mental  tor- 
ture applied  to  the  opponen-s  of  the  President? 
How  could  the  party  screws  be  appl  ed  to  them; 
and  yet  have  not  very  many  of  ihe  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  the  President;  have  not  many  entire  Slates, 
heretofore  always  arrayed  against  us,  changed  their 
entire  front,  and  now  yitld  to  ibis  great  measure  a 
cordial  and  sincere  support?  Whence  this  won- 
derful revolution  in  public  sentiment,  this  abandon- 
ment of  party  prejudice,  this  great  accession  from 
the  ranks  of  our  adversaries?  It  is  the  result  of 
the  most  fixed  and  deliberate  conviction  on  ihe  part 
-of  t he  people  in  favor  of  this  great  measure.  I, 
too,  Mr.  President,  have  seen  the  screws  applied; 
I,  too,  have  seen  the  struggling  victim  wiithing  in 
agony;  j,  too,  have  heard  his  shrieks,  piercing  as 
those  of  the  wild  sea-mew;  but  tne  e shrieks  were 
extorted  by  no  application  of  the  party  screws.  No, 
sir,  it  was  the  banks  that  had  applied  the  screws  of 
incorporated  and  moneyed  power.  It  was  these 
that  had  tempted  their  victim,  in  an  evil  hour,  from 
the  path  of  industry  into  the  mad  carter  of  wild 
and  extravagant  speculation;  it  was  these  that  had 
placed  ihe  paper  dice  within  his  grasp,  that  seduced 
him  onward  with  dazzling  visions  of  unbounded 
^fortune,  and  then,  when  the  hour  of  peril  came, 
consigned  him  to  hopeless  bankruptcy. 

The  Sena'or  had,  in  his  speech,  again  indulged 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  powers.  He  has 
again  predicted  the  overthrow  of  this  Administra- 
tion, and  the  installation  of  General  Harrison  in 
March,  1641.  The  Senator  had  often,  previously, 
jiredicted  the  overthrow  of  this  Administration,  as 
■well  as  of  that  which  preceded  it;  and,  so  lately  as 
in  1838,  he  had  foretold  that  the  present  Congress 
■would  open  with  a majority  of  rw«-thirds  against 
the  Adminisiration.  Thus  far,  not  one  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  that  Senator  has  ever  bren  realized;  but 
a result  directly  opposite  had  always  followed. 
:§5o  invariably  had  this  been  the  case,  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  that  Senator  should  be  interpreted  as 
-dreams;  that  is,  to  set  down  a result  directly  the 
.reverse  of  that  foreseen  in  the  vision;  and  thus,  if 
that  Senator  foretold  a defeat,  we  might  always  ex- 
pect a victory. 

The  Senaior  from  Kentucky  had  thought  proper 
1o  compare  General  J.ickson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  the  Stuaris,  to  the  Charleses  of  England,  two  of 
the  most  licent  ous  and  despotic  monorchs.  But 
England  was  disgraced  by  a monarch  yet  more 
arbitrary  and  profligaie  than  either  the  first  or  se- 
cond Charles,  ll  was  a Henry.  I shall  institute 
no  comparison  between  this  monarch  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  None  such,  in  truth, 
can  be  made;  and  yet  the  resemblance  is  quite  as 
striking  as  that  of  either  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  late 
.and  present  Chief  Magishaie.  As  little  similarity, 
also,  was  there  in  the  original  to  the  picture  drawn 
jfoy  the  honorable  Senator  of  the  Ametican  Presi- 
dent, driving  through  the  rain  with  his  umbrella 
and  India  ruobtr  coat,  reckless  of  the  situation  of 
Ms  fellow-citizens.  No  doubt  this  portrait  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  li  hographer,  for  a 
caricature,  as  it  seemed  to  have  amused  so  much 


the  gallery  friends  of  the  honorable  Senator. 
This  faculty  of  exciting  a laugh  in  the  gallery  is 
one  of  the  humblest  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
and  rarely  combined  with  great  intellectual  vigor. 
Sir,  when  I want  to  laugh,  I will  buy  my  ticket  for 
the  theatre,  and  go  and  listen  to  farce  or  comedy; 
but  if  I possessed  the  comic  powers  of  Mathews 
himself,  they  should  not  be  exerted  in  this  tribunal; 
and  those  who  possessed  this  laughter-exciting 
faculty,  even  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  should 
siill  reflect,  that  it  was  a faculty  in  which  every 
harlequin  was  their  equal,  and  every  circus  clown 
greatly  their  superior. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  drawn  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  and  attributes  it  all  to  the 
measures  of  this  Administration.  No  such  thing, 
he  says,  occurred  prior  to  the  war  upon  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Has  the  Senator  forgotten  his, 
speech  in  1824,  when  the  then  existing  condition 
of  this  country  was  represented  by  him  in  quite  as 
gloomy  colors  as  those  with  which  he  darkened  the 
present  picture  ? So  close,  indeed,  is  the  resem- 
blance between  these  two  addresses,  that  the  Sena- 
tor’s speech  of  yesterday  may  well  be  considered 
but  as  ihe  echo  of  the  speech  of  1824 — it  was  the 
same  portrait,  scarcely  retouched  by  the  same  re- 
markable artist — it  was  the  same  tragedy,  re- 
hearsed upon  nearly  the  same  boards,  with  scarce- 
ly a change  of  parts,  by  the  same  distinguished 
orator.  That  the  Senate'may  know  the  lacts,  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  that  Se- 
nator of  the  31st  of  March,  1824,  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff. 

[Here  Mr.  Warler  read  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Clav’s  speech  of  1824,  as  published  in 
Niles’s  Register  of  that  date,  vol.  2 C,  pages  378, 
387,  as  follows  :] 

“In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  cir- 
cumstance which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deep- 
est regret,  is  the  general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole 
country.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts  of  the  most 
incontestible  character.  It  is  indicated  byjthe  diminished  ex- 
ports of  native  produce;  hy  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of 
our  foreign  navigation;  by  our  diminished  commerce;  by  suc- 
cessive unthreshed  crops  of  grain,  perishing  in  our  barns  and 
barnyards  for  the  want  of  a market;  by  the  alarming  diminu- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the  numerous  bankrupt- 
cies, not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but  extending  to  all  or- 
ders of  society;  by  an  un.versal  complaint  of  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  a consequentreduction  ofthe  wages  of  labor;  by 
the  ravenous  pursuit  alter  public  situations,  notforthe  sake  of 
their  honors  and  the  petformance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as 
a means  of  private  subsistence;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the 
perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by  the  intervention  of  legislation- 
in  the  delicate  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  low  and  depressed  stale  ol  the  value  of  almost  every 
description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation 
which  has, on  an  average,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  cent, 
within  a few  years. 

“The  truth  is,  that  no  class  of  society  suffers  more,  in  the 
present  stagnation  ofbusiness,  than  the  laboring  class.  That 
is  a necessary  effect  of  ihe  depression  of  agriculture,  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  ilie  community  The  wages  of  aide  bodied 
men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month;  and  such  has 
been  the  want  of  employment,  in  some  parts  o(  the  Union, 
that  instances  have  not  been  unfrequent,  of  men  working  mere- 
ly for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor 
here  and  in  England  are  compared,  they  will  be  found  not  to 
be  essentially  different.” 

Now%  this  picture  of  distress  and  rain  was  drawn 
by  that  Senator  during  the  very  climax  of  the 
power  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  all 
this  seems  to  have  keen  forgotten  by  him,  and  I 
now  understand  him  as  asserting  that  we  were  ex- 
empt from  all  such  calamities  during  the  existence. 
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and  under  the  regulation,  of  a Bank  of  the  United 
Stites. 

[Mr.  CLxvhere  explained  as  not  having  a^sw'ed 
that  no  such  distress  as  the  present  had  existed,  dur- 
ing the  charter  of  the  National  Bank;  but  that  never, 
during  its  existence,  had  this  aisttess  beenattr;bu 
ted,  as  tt  now  was,  to  the  power  over  us  of  '.he 
banks  and  currency  of  England.] 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  not  so  understood  the  Se- 
nator, but  received  with  pleasure  his  explana- 
tion. One  thing,  however,  was  certainly  proved 
by  this  speech,  that,  in  1824,  during  the  existence 
and  full  operation  of  ihe  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  greater  and  more  universal  digress — 
more  stagnation  of  business — more  laborers  unem- 
ployed, and  a greater  reduction  of  wages,  than  at 
the  present  period.  Wages,  we  were  then  told  by 
the  Senator,  were  at  but  “from  five  to  eight  dol- 
lars per  month,”  being  no  greater  than  in  England. 
And  yet  all  this  occurred  when  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power 
— when  its  late  distinguished  president  (Mr.  Bid- 
dle) presided  over  its  operations — when  it  was  in 
the  eighth  year  of  its  chartered  exi-tence — when  it 
enjoyed  the  Government  patronage,  and  re- 
ceived on  deposite  all  the  public  revenues, 
and  when  not  a hand  or  voice  was  raised 
against  it.  Wheie,  then,  was  its  boasted  regulat- 
ing power?  where  its  abili  y to  have  prevented, 
or  pven  mitigated  in  any  degree,  the  catastrophe 
which  then  overwhelmed  us.  And  to  what,  among 
other  ciuse-,  did  the  Senator  idrn  attribute  the 
embarrassments  of  1824?  It  was  to  the  “perilous  use 
of  paper  money and  to  the  same  cause  may  we 
just  as  truly  trace  the  present  disasters.  Paper 
money  was  the  fatal  cause  of  all  the  disasteis  of 
1824;  it  produced  the  explosion  of  1814,  of  1818- 
19,  ol  1837,  and  of  1839,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce here,  as  it  ever  has  done  elsewhere,  periodical 
revulsions,  suspensions,  and  disasters,  so  long  as 
the  system  is  continued.  Eradicate  the  paper  sys- 
tem, and  you  will  remove  the  great  cause  of  all 
our  evils;  and  any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  but 
temporary  expedients;  resumption  will  be  but  the 
signal  for  another  suspension,  until  these  revulsions 
shall  become  annual,  and  the  system  die  by  its  own 
hand,  the  death  of  the  suicide;  or  expel  all  the  pre- 
cious metals,  destroy  the  standard  of  value,  con- 
vert hank  paper  into  a legal  tender,  not  merely  to 
the  Government  but  to  the  people,  and  thus  over- 
throw the  Constitution,  subvert  the  liberties  of  die 
country,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  establish 
the  reign  of  a bankocracy,  more  sordid,  ruinous, 
and  despotic,  than  that  of  any  monarch,  however 
absolute. 

But  the  Senator  now  asserts,  in  his  explanation, 
that  although  there  may  have  been  distress  during 
career  of  tne  National  Bank,  yet  never  during  its 
existence  had  we  heard  of  our  dependence  upon 
English  banks  and  currency,  and  the  reaction  pro- 
duced here  by  their  contractions  and  expan-ions. 
The  Senator  is  mistaken.  This  same  reaction  of 
British  power  upon  our  prices  and  our  prosperity, 
was  heard  of  and  described  in  this  ve  y year,  1824. 
Had  1 anticipated  the  assumption  of  this  position, 

I could  have  encountered  it  by  extracts  from  vari- 
ous speeches;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  from 
a speech  delivered  in  Congress  in  April,  1824,  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Wfbster] 

H"te  Mr.  W.  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
of  182),  as  containe  1 in  Niles’s  Register,  vi  1.  26, 
page  411,  as  follows  : 

“The  paper  system  of  England  had  certainly  communicated 
an  artifici  il  value  to  property  It  hart  encou  ased  speculation, 
and  excited  overtrading.  When  the  shock,  therefore,  came* 
anil  this  violent  pressure  for  money  acted  lit  the  same  moment 
on  the  continent  and  in  England,  inflated  and  unnatural  prices 
could  be  kept  up  no  longer.  A reduction  took  place,  which 
has  been  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  a fall  of  30, 
if  not  40,  per  cent.  The  depression  was  universal;  and  the 
change  was  felt  in  the  United  States  severely,  though  not- 
equaily  so  in  every  pait  of  them.  There  are  those,  I am 
aware,  who  maintain  that  the  events  to  which  I have  alluded 
did  not  cause  the  great  fall  of  prices;  but  that  fall  was  natural 
and  inevitable,  from  the  previously  existing  state  of  things,  the 
abundance  of  commodities,  and  the  want  of  demand.  Hut  that 
would  only  prove  that  the  effect  was  produced  in  another  way, 
rather  than  by  another  cause.  If  these  great  and  sudden  calls- 
for  money  did  noi  reduce  piices,  but  prices  fell,  as  of  them- 
selves, to  their  natural  state,  still  the  result  is  the  same;  for 
we  perceive  that,  alter  these  new  calls  for  money,  prices  could 
not  be  kept  longer  at  their  unnatural  height. 

“About  the  time  of  these  foreign  events,  our  own  bank  sys- 
tem underwent  a change;  and  all  these  causes,  in  my  view  of 
the  subject,  concurred  to  produce  the  great  shock  which  took, 
place  in  our  commercial  cities,  and  through  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  year  1^19  was  a year  of  numerous  failures,  and 
very  considerable  distress,  and  would  have  furnished  far  better 
grounds  than  exist  at  present  for  that  gloomy  representation  of 
our  condition  which  has  been  presented.  Mr.  Speaker  has: 
alluded  to  the  strong  inclination  which  exists,  or  has  existed,  it* 
various  parts  of  the  country,  to  issue  paper  money,  as  a prooT 
of  great  existing  difficulties  I regard  it  rather  as  a veiy  pro- 
ductive cause  of  those  d fficulties;  and  the  committee  will  noc. 
fail  to  observe  that  th  re  is,  at  this  moment,  much  the  loudest 
complaint  of  distress  precisely  where  there  has  been  the  great- 
est attempt  to  relieve  it  by  systems  of  paper  credit.  And,  ort 
the  other  hand,  content,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are  most  ob- 
servable in  those  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  ha=  been 
the  least  endeavor  to  administer  relief  by  law.  In  truth,  no- 
thing is  so  baneful,  so  utterly  ruinous  to  ail  true  industry,  as  in- 
terfering with  the  legal  value  of  money,  or  attempting  ro  raise 
artificial  standards  to  supply  its  place.  Such  remedies  suit  welL 
the  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation,  but  they  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  all  honest  acquisition. ” 

Many  important  admissions  are  here  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  disasters  of 
1824  are  plainly  attribu'ed  by  him  chiefly  to  our 
“systems  of  paper  credit,”  and  the  reaction  upon 
tt  of  “the  paper  system  of  England.”  We  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  our  pap°r  system  had  produced, 
here  “artificial”  piices  and  “extravagant  specula- 
tion;” that  the  same  system  in  England  had  there 
“communicated  an  artiftcal  value  to  property,” 
and  when  the  shock  took  place  in  Eng 'and,  prices 
fell  there,  and  the  “change  was  felt  m the  United 
States  severely.”  What  change?  Why,  that 
change  and  fall  of  prices  in  England,  which  the 
Senator  distinctly  asserted  was  prt  ducel  by  “those 
areat  and  sudden  calls  for  money.”  arising  out  of 
th-  contractions  of  the  English  hanks,  which  re- 
acted upon  our  paper  system,  and  finally  produced 
here  the  same  fall  of  prices  and  catastrophe  with 
which  England  was  first  overwhelmed.  Here, 
then,  in  this  very  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, designed  to  be  read  by  me  for  a differ- 
ent purpose,  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  overthrown,  and  it  is  shown  that,  in  1824, 
during  the  climax  of  the  power  of  the  National 
Bank,  the  then  existing  catastrophe  was  distinctly 
attributed  to  the  teacrion  upon  our  paper  money 
and  prices,  produce  1 by  the  curtailment  of  the  Bri- 
tish Bank,  and  the  fall  of  prices  fir  t in  that  Em- 
pire. But  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
deservedly  the  highest  authority  with  the  Whig- 
party  of  the  Union,  because  possessing  the  greatest 
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intellectual  power,  1 have  read  this  extract  from 
his  speech  in  1824,  to  prove  that,  during  the  exist- 
ence and  pretended  regulating  power  of  a National 
Bank,  he  admitted  that  our  paper  money  system  was 
the  “very  productive  cause  of  (all  our)  difficul- 
ties.” Most  truly  did  he  then  describe  it  as  “ut- 
terly ruinous  to  all  true  industry,”  as  “creaiing 
artificial  standards”  to  supply  the  place  of  the  “le- 
gal currency,”  as  introducing  “the  spirit  of  extra- 
vagant speculation,”  and  sapping  the  very  “foun- 
dations of  ail  honest  acquisition.”  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  1824; 
such  were  the  causes  to  which  he  attributed  the 
catastrophe  of  that  period,  and  did  not  thp  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects  here  in  1837? 

At  the  special  session,  in  September,  1837,  in  an 
humble  effort  made  by  me  upon  this  floor,  in  favor 
of  the  Independent  Treasury  bill,  with  the  specie 
clause,  I asserted  the  following  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  which,  in  illustration  of  this  topic,  I will 
now  read,  as  follows,  from  that  speech,  as  then 
published: 

“Yes,  the  creation  of  this  great  bank  power,  to  become  the 
ally  of  the  British  bank  and  bankers,  is  indeed  a question  not 
only  affecting  the  forms  of  our  Government  here,  but  a ques- 
tion whether  these  States  shall  be  lecolonizcd — whether  the 
English  bank  and  its  American  allies,  shall  regulate  ail  our 
commerce,  and  the  price  of  all  our  products.  It  is  now  b Idly 
asked,  that  England  should  have  a vast  circulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  that  we  should  have  very  little  silver,  and  no  gold, 
and  substitute  bank  paper,  controlled  by  the  power  which  re- 
tains the  metals  That  money  should  be  debased  in  value 
here,  to  enable  England  to  control  our  busiuess  and  circulation 
— that  England  may  sell  her  imports  here  at  our  paper  prices, 
whilst  she  gives  for  our  exports  the  diminished  price  aiising 
from  a metallic  or  chiefly  metallic  currency.  No  nation  could 
long  stand  the  operation  of  such  a system;  hut  the  exporting 
States,  the  price  of  whose  staple  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Eng- 
lish market,  and  not  the  amount  of  American  paper  money, 
would  soon  be  reduced  toabsolute  bankruptcy.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  paper  money  here,  every  article  the  planter  de- 
sires to  purchase  would  be  enhanced  in  price,  whilst  his  cotton, 
jegulated  by  the  English  market  and  currency,  would  remain 
nearly  stationaty;  till  soon  the  expense  of  raising  cotton  would 
be  so  greatly  increased,  whilst  the  price  ofthe  article  remained 
nearly  the  same,  that  little  or  no  profit  would  be  derived  from 
the  culture.  It  is  not  the  nominal  paper  prices  of  property 
here  that  gives  real  prosperity  to  the  planter,  hut  the  nett  pro- 
fit upon  the  staple  he  raises,  in  calculating  which  the  expenses 
of  raising  the  article,  arising  from  the  expansion  of  American 
paper  money,  is  precisely  so  far  a diminution  of  his  profits. 
Upon  the  exporting  S'uie^.  then,  is  thrown  nearly  the  whole 
burden  of  this  system.  They  participate  in  all  the  evils  of  an 
explosion,  and  during  the  expanding  process,  whilst  they  give 
more  for  every  article  connected  with  conducting  a plantation, 
their  great  staple  experiences  no  correspondent  rise, 
being  governed  by  the  less  inflated  European  money 
market.  To  illustrate  this  position,  suppose,  from  the  absence  of 
bank  paper,  the  expense  in  Eeypt,  the  Eastlndias,  or  Brazil,  of 
raising  cotton,  including  the  interest  on  capital,  was  one  cent 
per  pound,  whilst  here,  from  the  paper  expansion,  it  was  six 
cents  per  pound;  how  long  could  we  withstand  the  competi- 
tion, the  cotton  of  all  other  countries  bringing  in  Europe  the 
same  price  as  our  own?  Is  it  not  evident  that  a few  years  more 
of  expansion  of  the  American  paper  system  wouid  reduce  the 
exporting  States  to  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  most  abject  dependence  on  the  money  power  of  Eng- 
land, selling  high  her  imports  hereby  the  false  standard  of  our 
paper  money,  ami  purchasing  low  ail  our  exports  at  the  price 
regulated  by  her  less  inflated  currency?  In  this  way,  England 
would  vastly  retard  our  actual  increase  of  national  wealth,  by 
celling  her  imports  to  us  at  our  paper  prices,  fora  vast  amount, 
and  giving  us  a less  price  for  our  exports,  estimated  by  her 
nearer  approach  to  a metallic  currency.  Is  it  not  seen,  in  this 
exchange  of  imports  for  exports,  we  get,  for  the  same  money, 
fewer  imports,  and  England  more  exports,  by  the  precise  ratio 
in  which  imports  are  raised  in  price  here  by  our  paper  money, 
and  exports  depressed  by  being  measured  by  a currency 
more  nearly  metallic;  and  thus  the  whole  nation  sustains  a 
great  loss? 

"It  would  be  most  curi  us  and  instructive  to  compare  tables 
from  1800  to  the  present  period,  representing  the  prices  current 
ofcotton,  of  domestic  produce  consumed  wholly  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount  of  paper  circulation.  These  tables  I 


have  neither  had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  prepare;  but  this 
much  must  he  known  to  every  Senator,  that  as  the  paper  mo- 
ney, before  an  explosion,  rose  in  amount,  domestic  produce 
rose  also,  whilst  cotton  at  the  same  period  repeatedly  fell, 
being  regulated  by  the  European  money  market.  One  fact 
alone  will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  principle,  that  whilst 
from  1815  to  1825  the  prices  of  our  cotton,  including  Sea  Island, 
averaged  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  from  the  latter  period  to 
1835,  inclusive,  the  average  price  was  less  than  twelve  cents 
per  pound,  whilst,  from  1815  to  1835,  our  paper  circulation  has 
nearly  doubled.  The  price  of  our  cotton  then,  instead  of  aug- 
menting with  the  increase  of  our  paper  money,  has  actually 
greatly  fallen  under  the  operation 

“The  continuance  of  such  a system  renders  all  the  toil,  and 
labor,  and  products  of  industry,  perfectly  useless,  for,  when  the 
balance  returns  in  our  favor  from  abroad,  even  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, it  is  only  to  find  its  way  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  that 
these  our  paper  masters  may  make  these  metals  the  founda- 
tion of  new  emissions — new  overissue  and  new  explosions.  If 
any  can  doubt  this  last  result,  let  them  leflect  upon  this,  which 
is  a fixed  law  of  the  monetary  system,  that  when  great  expan- 
sions of  ban  Reissues,  whether  in  the  paper  of  National  or  State 
ba?i/cs , takes  place  here,  prices  of  all  products  or  articles  con- 
sumed here  rise  also;  exports  remaining  unaffected  in  price  by 
this  event.  And  what  follows?  Why  the  value  of  money  be- 
ing less  here,  and  prices  higher  than  in  foreign  countries, 
where  no  expansion  of  the  currency  has  taken  place,  the  course 
of  exchange  rises  against  us  in  nearly  the  ratio  in  which  spe- 
cie, the  universal  standard,  will  buy  more  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try than  in  our  own;  specie  comes  not  here,  for  it  is  sunk  here 
to  the  level  of  our  yet  converiible  bank  pappr  Butpricesof 
almost  every  article  being  much  higher  here  than  ahroad,  vast 
importations,  beyond  the  power  of  the  country  long  to  con- 
sume, necessarily  ensue;  our  bank  paper  is  forced  upon  the 
banks  for  redemption  in  specie,  to  be  shipped  abroad,  where  it 
is  more  valuable  than  here;  and  explosion  soon  follows.  So 
certain  and  unerring  is  this  rule,  rhat  instead  of  there  being 
written  on  the  face  of  allourbank  notes  a promise  to  pay  in 
specie  on  demand,  the  promise  should  be,  if  truth  were  con- 
sulted, not  to  pay  on  demand  in  specie  in  the  contingency  above 
described,  and  shown  to  he  inevitable. 

And  have  not  these  views,  in  1837,  been  all  con- 
firmed by  the  new  crisis  of  1839  ? Have  we  not 
had  another  suspension  in  the  short  period  of  two 
years  ? has  it  not  been  the  result  of  our  paper  sys- 
'em  and  ihe  reaction  arising  from  the  curtailments 
of  the  banks  at  home  and  abroad  ? and  is  it  not 
now  a question,  whether  these  States  shall  be  re- 
colonized— whether  we  shall  burn  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  all  that  concerns 
our  industry,  be  reannrxed  to-^Canada,  as  a com- 
ponent portion  of  the  British  rdalm  ? And  it  ever 
has  been,  and  will  be,  that,  with  equal  advantages, 
the  paper  money  country,  will  be  the  wretched  de- 
pendent upon  ike  hard  money  nation.  The  paper 
system  of  England  is  belter  than  ours;  their  bank 
it  sues  no  notes  under  about  twenty-five  dollars, 
whilst  we  descend  every  where  to  five  dollars,  and, 
in  many  Slates,  to  one  and  two  dollar  notes,  ren- 
dering the  currency  almost  exclusively  of  paper. 
Onrmoneyed  system  then  mu-t,  under  these  circum- 
stances, ever  be  more  tremu'ous  and  feebF  than 
that  of  England,  and  hence  her  p wer  to  decree  a 
suspension  of  our  banks,  and  an  overthrow  of  our 
business,  whenever  she  thinks  proper  to  do  so. 
Hence,  also,  the  fact  slated  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  the  Bank  of  England  borrowed 
ten  millions  of  dollars  from  the  hankers  of  Paris. 
This  is  true,  and  why  is  it  that  England  borrows- 
from  France,  and  America  fiom  England?  It  is 
caused  by  the  diffetence  of  euirency.  France  per- 
mits the  issue  of  no  bank  note  under  about  ninety 
dollars,  England  none  by  her  bank  under  about 
twen'y-five  dollars,  while  we  descend  to  one 
and  two  dollar  notes  England  then  begs  from 
hard  money  France,  and  we  from  England.  Yes, 
we  beg  from  the  beggar,  and  the  hard  money  coun- 
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try  being  unembarrassed,  will  always  be  able  to 
loan  to  the  paper  money  nation;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
Holland,  with  her  gold  and  silver  currency,  loans 
to  all  the  world,  and  we  borrow  from  all  the 
world  to  relieve  us  as  a temporary  expedient  from 
the  wretched  effects  of  the  paper  system.  Yes, 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  its  enormous  capital, 
and  backed  by  the  use  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  British  revenue,  became  a mendicant  for  a loan 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  save  it  from  inevitable 
bankruptcy,  whilst  our  Bank  of  the  United  S'ates 
became  a beggar  from  the  beggar  in  the  streets  of 
London,  but  too  late  to  save  her  from  insolvency; 
and  such  will  ever  be  the  miserable  and  abject 
depencence  upon  foreign  influence,  arising  from 
the  paper  money  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  a system 
by  which  we  of  America  must  forever  tread  upon 
a mine  of  gunpowder,  the  match  for  the  explosion 
of  which  is  held  in  England,  and  can  at  any  mo- 
ment be  applied  at  her  pleasure. 

But  the  Senator  said,  he  considered  it  as  ad- 
mitted by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  No  such 
admission  was  made  by  me;  but  I said  that  the 
real  value  of  the  wages  of  labor  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  introduction  of  a metallic  currency. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  prices,  real  and  nominal; 
and  there  are  two  kinds  of  sales,  sales  for  cash, 
and  sales  upon  credit.  Under  the  paper  system 
there  are  no  sales  for  cash,  but  all  upon  credit; 
either  the  credit  given  te  the  purchaser  for  his  own 
note,  or  the  notes  of  a bank.  The  sale  for  bank 
notes  was  still  but  a sale  on  credit.  If,  on  making 
a purchase,  I give  in  payment  the  note  of  a third 
person,  it  is  a sale  on  credit;  and  it  is  the  same 
thing  when  I give  the  notes  of  a bank.  The 
transaction  is  delusive;  it  is  nominally  a sale  for 
cash,  but  in  reality  upon  credit.  By  these  sales 
upon  credit,  the  nominal  prices  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bor are  augmented,  but  not  the  real  value  of  those 
wages.  The  real  value  of  his  wages  to  the  la- 
borer, consists  not  in  the  nominal  price  paid  him, 
but  in  the  value  of  that  price.  Thus,  if  one  man 
in  a paper  money  country  receives  for  his  monthly 
labor  thirty  dollars,  and  it  costs  him  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  enhanced  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  thirty  dollars  a month  to  support  himself 
and  family,  ihe  real  value  of  his  wages  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  laborer  who  may  receive,  in  a 
hard  money  country,  but  fifteen  dollars  per 
month,  and  can  with  twelve  dollars  a month 
support  himself  and  family;  and  I contend 
bat  the  expulsion  of  bank  paper  will  en- 
hance the  real  value  of  the  wages  of  labor 
It  is  denied,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  by 
no  writer  on  currency,  that  upon  the  introduction 
of  a paper  currency,  wages  are  the  last  thing 
to  advance,  and  in  the  least  proportion.  By  ihen 
the  change  from  a metallic  to  a paper  currency, 
the  real  value  of  the  labor  of  wages,  is  depressed; 
and  if  this  be  so,  how  can  it  injure  the  laborer  to 
return  from  a paper  to  a specie  currency?  The 
reason  given  by  some  for  this  relatively  slower 
and  smaller  advance  in  the  wages  of  labor  upon  the 
introduction  of  a paper  currency  is  this:  that  the 
capitalists  who  employ  laborers,  being  fewer  in 
number,  and  more  wealthy  and  powerful,  can 
more  readily  combine  to  prevent  a rise  in  the 


wages  of  labor.  But,  although  this  might  have 
some  slight  temporary  effect  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  bank  paper  in  a country,  it  appears  to 
me  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  general 
and  permanent  prevalence  of  this  great  principle. 
The  true  reason  for  the  rule  appears  to  me  to  be 
this:  that  the  existence  of  only  a specie  currency  in 
any  country  increases  most  in  that  country  the 
amount  of  and  demand  for  labor,  by  creating  mar- 
kets for  its  product,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  amount  of  labor  must  depend  upon  the  mar- 
kets for  its  products.  These  markets  are  first  the 
foreign,  and  secondly  the  domestic  market.  Let 
us  examine  the  effects  of  a paper  currency,  first  as 
regards  the  foreign  market.  This  currency 
enhances  so  much  the  cost  of  producing  and 
manufacturing  in  the  country  where  it  exists,  as 
to  decrease  the  amount  ©f  its  exports,  and,  also,  to 
diminish  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  exports 
in  a foreign  market.  Wiih  an  expanded  paper 
currency,  will  any  one  contend  that  we  can  ex- 
port, at  a profit,  any  article  to  any  hard  money 
country,  whose  soil  and  climate  permit  it  to  raise 
or  manufacture  the  same  article;  and  in  relation 
to  all  articles  which  cannot  be  raised  in  a country 
with  a specie  currency,  and  which  we  do  export 
there,  our  profit  on  those  experts  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished, by  the  increase  of  expense  of  raising  them  in 
a paper  money  country;  and  thus,  also,  subjecting  us 
to  the  hazard  of  being  driven  out  of  the  market, 
or  undersold  by  other  hard  money  countries,  rais- 
ing and  selling  abroad  the  same  species  of  exports 
produced  at  a greatly  diminished  expenditure. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  paper  money  system  here, 
is  clearly  to  diminish  exports,  and  to  decrease  the 
profit  of  all  we  do  export.  Now  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  paper  system  upon  the  domestic  market?  It 
is  to  deprive  the  domestic  producer  and  manufactu- 
rer even  of  the  home  market,  to  a great  extent, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  products  of 
labor.  Thus,  under  our  paper  system,  countries 
having  a better  currency,  and  manufacturing  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  are  enabled,  even  in  the  face  of  high 
tariffs,  to  monopoliie,  or  nearly  so,  even  the 
domestic  market,  for  most  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture,  which  they  could  not  do, 
if  we  had  only  a specie  currency.  Nay  more, 
England  first  purchases  here,  for  instance,  the  arti- 
cle of  cotton,  paying  a high  freight  and  insurance 
abroad,  and  a considerable  "duty  upon  the  import  of 
the  raw  material.  She  sends,  then,  the  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods  into  this  country,  paying  a new 
freight  and  insurance,  and  a new  and  heavy  duty 
upon  the  import  here,  and  undersells  the  American 
cotton  manufacturer,  as  to  most  articles,  even  in 
our  own  market.  What  is  the  cause?  It  ts  our 
miserablepaper  system,  so  much  worse  than  that  of 
England,  which  so  enhances  here  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, as  to  sacrifice  the  American  to  the  fo- 
reign manufacturer.  And  here,  again,  the  Ame- 
can  cotton  grower  is  greatly  injured,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer.  If,  with  ©ur  augmented  production 
of  cotton,  we  desire  it  to  maintain  a permanent 
profitable  price,  we  must,  extend  the  consumption 
of  the  manufactured  fabric.  That  consumptiort 
will  be  greatly  increased,  by  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing  the  raw  material,  ar.d  thus 
cheapening  the  price,  and  thereby  extending  the 
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«ise,  of  the  manufactured  fabric.  Give  us  here  a 
specie  currency,  and  having  but  little,  if  any, 
freight  or  insurance,  and  no  duties  to  pay  for  the 
raw  material,  we  can  supply  the  world  with  manu- 
factured fabrics  at  cheaper  rates  than  England 
could  possibly  afford  to  do.  And  when  vte  take 
into  view,  also,  the  cheaper  rates  at  w-hich  we 
could  then  manufactuie,  equip  and  sail  vessels, 
we  could  put  down  all  competition,  and  export 
abroad  or  sell  at  home,  not  merely  one  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand  bales  of  American 
cotton,  but  nearly  all  of  this  cotton,  which 
s now  chiefly  manufactured  abroad,  would  be 
manufactured  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent 
■at  home,  to  the  extent,  in.  a few  years,  of 
at  least  one  million  of  bales  per  annum;  mak- 
ing thus  an  annual  difference  in  favor  of  our 
own  country  of  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Yes,  there  is  not  a plantation  or  city  in  the  South, 
not  a seaport  nr  manufacturing  village  in  any  of 
the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  or  Middle  States, 
that  would  not  feel  a new  impulse  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  great  system.  We  have  the  greatest 
natural  advantages  of  any  country  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  We  have  the  most  fertile  so  1,  the 
best  climate,  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, and  the  freest  Government  on  earth,  and 
ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous  of  nations.  Why 
is  it  otherwise?  It  is  our  paper  system,  that  pros- 
trates the  labor  and  industry  of  the  nation,  that 
taxes  labor  and  its  products,  that  taxes  our  foreign 
exports  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  that  taxes  in  the  same 
manner  the  great  manufacturing  and  navigating 
interest,  that  destroys  the  profits  of  national  indus- 
try, that  decreases  our  exports,  deprives  us  of  the 
foreign  market  for  most  of  these  exports,  and  di- 
minishes the  profits  upon  all,  and  surrenders 
the  domestic  market  for  almost  every  product  or 
manufacture  of  foreign  countries  having  a better 
and  sounder  currency  than  our  own.  And  all  for 
what?  To  increase  the  nominal  fictitious  prices 
of  sales  upon  paper  credit,  even  whilst  the  system 
endures  without  a shock;  but  producing  over  im- 
portation here,  from  our  inflated  prices  and  dimi- 
nished expoits,  creating  just  as  certainly  a demand 
for  the  precious  metals  from  abroad,  to  liquidate 
that  balance,  thus  created  there,  for  which  our 
bank  bills  are  not  receivable,  and  producing  peri- 
odical suspensions  and  convulsions,  and  wide- 
spread ruin.  And  to  what  end?  Why,  that  a few 
bank  stockholders,  less  than  one  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  people,  may  reap  in  idleness  enor- 
mous profits,  by  substituting  their  fictitious  paper 
credit  in  place  of  the  constitutional  currency  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  lei  it  be  remembered,  that 
when  one  of  these  convulsions  comes,  the  demand 
from  abroad  for  the  precious  metals  strikes  down 
at  once  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  currency  of  the 
country — the  bank  expansion  being  at  least  as  three 
to  one  of  paper  for  every  dollar  of  specie — and  the 
contraction  being  of  course  required  to  be  in  the 
same  ratio,  to  maintain  the  proportions  of  the  sys- 
tem. And  let  me  say  to  all  who  propose  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  a high  tariff,  that  they  never  can  or  will 
succeed,  and  if  they  did  enact  such  a law,  it  could 
not  and  would  not  be  endured;  and  if  it  were,  the 
Stank  paper  system  would  soon  counteract  to  them 


all  it3  supposed  beneficial  consequences.  It  would 
still  further  diminish  our  exports,  still  more  seri- 
ously depress  the  profits  upon  their  sale,  and,  by 
impoverishing  the  South,  deprive  the  North  of  the 
only  market  to  which,  under  the  bank  paper  system, 
the  North  could  look  for  the  sale  of  their  manufac- 
tures. If  the  North  destroys  the  South,  they  will  ruin 
their  best, almost  their  only  customers, and  ultimately 
overthrow  their  own  prosperity;  but  by  abandonding 
the  bank  paper  system,  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  country  will  be  permanently  and  wonder- 
fully promoted.  This  paper  system  is,  in  fact,  a 
duty  levied  upon  exports,  for  the  benefit  of  no  in- 
terest whatever;  it  is  a duty  in  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  production,  equal  to  the  cotton  planter,  to 
a forcible  seizure  of  at  least  thirty  bales  out  of  every- 
one hundred  of  his  crop,  and  is  more  pernicious 
even  than  the  odious  tariff  of  1828,  and  with  no 
corresponding  advantages  to  any  section  of  the 
Union,  but  deeply  injurious  to  all.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  a sound  and  specie  currency,  embraces  in. 
its  advantages,  the  whole  Union  and  all  its  parts; 
it  comprehends  every  section,  and  advances  every 
interest.  Adopt  it,  and  yen  will  soon  overthrow- 
all  sectional  jealousies,  unite  all  interests  by  the 
inseparable  links  of  reciprocal  benefits,  and  render 
eur  glorious  bond  of  unton  as  enduring  as  the 
continent  upon  which  it  exists. 

By  the  official  returns  upon  the  files  of  the  Se- 
nate, itappears  that,  from  the  1st  October,  1789,  to 
30ih  September,  1839,  the  totality  of  our  exports 
was  $3,557,829,951,  and  the  totality  of  our  im- 
ports, during  the  same  period, ^was  $4,339,713  649, 
being  an  excess  against  us  of  imports  over  exports 
of  $781,883,698;  and  this  vast  sum,  approaching 
near  one  thousand  million  of  dollars,  is,  in  truth, 
but  a part  of  the  bounty  paid  to  foreign  industry  by 
debasing  our  currency,  and  thus  yielding  up  to  it, 
to  so  vast  an  extent,  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
market.  In  addition  to  this  vastsum,  the  diminished 
exports,  the  decreased  profits  upon  their  sale,  and 
the  decreased  products  of  every  kind,  will  make  the 
national  loss,  from  the  bank  paper  system,  at  least 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  seen 
that  the  total  excels  of  impor’s  over  exports,  from 
1st  October,  1789,  to  30th  September,  1839, 
was  $781,883,698,  the  whole  of  which,  except 
$196,055,021,  occurred  from  1791  till  1811, 
and  from  1816  till  1834,  during  the  wretched  career 
of  the  two  Banks  of  the  United  States;  and  with  the 
exception  of  $71,560,171,  it  may  all  be  truly  said 
to  have  occured  during  the  dominion  of  a United 
States  Bank,  for  the  present  United  States  Bank, 
under  its  new  charter,  has  inflated  prices,  currency, 
and  fictitious  credit,  fully  as  much  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
it  is  all  the  result  of  our  bank  paper  system. 
Another  fact  is  also  clearly  proved,  that  the 
first  Hamiltonian  tariff,  nor  the  tariff  of 
1816,  nor  that  of  1824,  nor  yet  even  that 
of  1828,  arrested  this  ruinous  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a high  ta- 
riff that  we  want,  but  the  most  limited  revenue 
duties  with  a specie  policy,  that  is  to  command  for 
us  our  own,  as  well  as  foreign  markets,  that 
is  to  advance  all  interests,  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  and  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  encourage 
free  trade.  But  for  the  bank  paper  system  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  our  industry  would  be  more  than  double 
what  they  now  are,  and  our  population  wonder- 
fully augmented;  and  we  should,  lung  ere  this,  have 
passed  England  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  power, 
and  will  soon  overtake  and  pass  her  now,  if  we 
will  but  abandon  the  wretched  policy  of  debasing 
our  currency,  by  the  bank  paper  system,  and  thus 
clos  ng,  to  the  products  of  our  own  industry, 
nearly  every  market  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
gentlemen,  from  the  data  on  the  files  of  the 
Senate,  will  make  out  tables  from  every  year 
since  1789,  exhibiting  for  each  year  in  separate 
columns,  first,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports; 
second,  the  years  of  the  chartered  existence  of  the 
two  Banks  of  the  United  States;  third,  the  total 
amount  of  paper  currency;  fourth,  the  years  of 
bank  suspensions  ; and,  fifth,  the  rate  of  duties  un- 
der the  then  existing  tariffs,  the  result  will  prove, 
that  neither  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  a pro- 
tective tariff,  ever  have  saved,  or  can  save,  the 
country  from  these  ruinous  annual  excesses  of  im- 
ports over  exports,  and  nothing  but  a specie  policy 
will  reverse  the  spectacle,  and  exhibit  our  exports  in- 
variably exceeding  our  imports,  and  with  at  least  30 
per  cent,  of  an  additional  profit  from  decreased  ex- 
penditures in  producing  and  manufacturing.  And 
I say  now  to  the  Ssnator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Davis,]  that  these  tables  shall  be  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  his  constituents,  as  well  as  mine, 
from  which,  as  a merchant  would  from  his  books 
and  ledgers,  they  may  calculate  the  amount  of  na- 
tional profit  and  loss;  and  if,  to  a small  extent,  the 
excess  of  unfavorable  balance  is  for  a moment 
checked  by  ruinous  tarifis,  it  is  only  the  more 
surely  to  inflate  the  paper  system  in  fully  an  equal 
degree,  and  ret  der  the  explosion  certain.  Indeed 
th's  alliance  between  the  banking  and  tariff  systems 
has  been  conceded  in  many  leading  Whig  papers  of 
theNorthern  and  Middle  States,  and  its  re-enactment 
demanded,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  sustain 
the  bank  paper  system.  This  alliance  between 
these  artificial  systems  of  bank  and  tariff  monopo- 
lies is  natural,  but  it  is  as  fatal  to  national  industry 
and  national  profits  as  was  the  first  great  coalition 
between  Sin  and  Death  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  true  wealth  of  a nation  manifests  itself  in 
the  augmented  demands  for  labor,  in  the  increased 
products  of  industry,  in  the  profits  upon  thosqtpro- 
ducts,  and  the  ability  to  sell  them  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  nett  annual  profit  upon  the  national 
industry,  is  the  truest  measure  of  the  national  gains, 
and  these  profits  are  almost  utterly  annihilated  by 
the  bank  paper  system.  Let  us  then  abandon  that 
system,  and  advance  our  country  to  that  high  des- 
tiny which  would  then  await  her.  Let  us  aban- 
don that  abject  dependence  upon  the  moneyed 
power  of  England.  Let  us  take  from  her  grasp 
that  moneyed  trident,  more  potent  than  all  her 
arms  or  navies,  with  which  she  can  now,  rat  any 
moment,  explode  our  paper  system,  and  over- 
throw, at  one  blow,  all  our  great  and  cherished  in- 
terests. Is  this  a time  for  this  miserable  depen- 
dence upon  British  power!  Is  this  a time,  when 
that  haughty  Empire  is  threatening  to  dismember 
one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy, 
when  she  is  seizing  and  occupying  a portion  of  that 
soil,  within  our  undoubted  limits,  acquired  by  the 
ioi!s  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  an  acre  of  which 


ever  can  be  surrendered,  so  long  as  there  is  one 
true  American  heart  beating  within  an  American, 
bosom?  Is  this  a time,  too,  when  that  power  is  gra- 
dually seizing  upon  the  rich  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  when  she  seems,  with  the 
view  to  force  the  sale  of  her  poisonous  drugs,  to  be 
threatening,  by  in  quitous  blockades,  to  expel  our 
flag  and  commerce  from  the  Chinese  coast — is  this 
the  period  to  forge  the  paper  chains  which  are  to 
bind  all  our  industry  and  all  our  commerce  to  the 
footstool  ef  British  power?  No:  let  us  exert  all  our 
native  energies  and  overthrow  that  system  which 
is  delaying  our  onward  march  as  a nation  to 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power,  and  let  us  antedate 
that  period  when  our  exports  and  products,  requir- 
ing no  tariff,  but  carried  throughout  the  world, 
shall  vastly  exceed  those  of  England;  let  us  ante- 
date that  period,  when,  as  compared  with  us,  Eng- 
land shall  be  but  a feeble  second-rate  power,  and 
let  us  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  happy  hour, 
that  even  our  eyes  may  behold  the  glorious  specta- 
cle when  not  an  acre  of  American  soil  shall  be  pol- 
luted by  British  dominion,  or  degraded  by  imperial 
or  despotic  power. 

If,  at  one  moment  of  creative  will,  it  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  power  to  establish,  in  either  ocean 
upon  this  globe,  two  mighty  continents,  each  with 
equal  natural  advantages,  each  with  twenty  mil- 
lions of  an  equally  intelligent  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, and  each  with  a hundred  millions  of  a metallic 
currency — then,  so  long  as  each  adhered  to  that 
currency,  their  march  to  wealth  and  power  would 
be  equal,  and  the  exports  to  either  would  be  rare 
indeed.  But  if,  whilst  one  of  these  nations  ad- 
hered to  its  metallic  currency,  the  other  embraced 
the  banking  and  paper  system,  what  would  be  the 
result?  Why, the  paper  money  country,  from  inflated 
prices  within  its  limits,  ivould  soon  be  overwhelmed 
with  imports  from  the  country  which  retained  the 
metals;  its  industry  w'ould  soon  be  prostrated,  and 
its  system  overthrown,  and  periodically  over- 
thrown, so  long  as  the  two  countries  retained  their 
relative  positions  as  a hard  money  and  a paper  mo- 
ney country;  and  greater  still  would  be  the  cala- 
mity, if  half  a dozen  continents  should  exist  upon 
the  same  globe,  to  not  one  of  which  could  the  pa- 
per money  nation  export  one  article  that  could  be 
raised  within  the  country  which  adhered  to  the  metal- 
lic policy.  Is  it  not  then  seen  in  this  comparison, that 
a banking  and  paper  currency  adds  nothing  to  the 
wealth  and  products  of  a nation?  What  is  this  bank 
paper  ? It  is  not  labor,  nor  its  products,  nor 
wealth,  nor  capital,  nor  any  thiDg  of  intrinsic 
value.  It  is  not  money,  for  it  is  merely  a promise 
to  pay  money;  and  is  nothing,  in  fact,  but  circu- 
lating debts;  and  their  issue  and  augmentation  aug- 
ments nothing  but  the  debts  of  a country.  Every 
bank  note  is  only  a debt  due  to  the  holder  of  the 
note,  and  in  every  loan  of  its  paper  made  by  a 
bank,  it  augments  nothing  but  the  debts  of  a coun- 
try, first  by  creating  a debt  to  it  by  the  borrower  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan;  and,  secondly,  a debt  by 
it  to  all  the  holders  of  its  notes.  The  banks  then 
are  the  great  cause  of  all  that  vast  load  of  debt 
which  has  almost  weighed  down  the  energies  of 
this  great  nation. 

But  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Davis,]  whilst  he  distinctly  conceded  the  benefits 
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resulting  from  a specie  currency  to  the  exporting 
and  cotton  growing  States,  the  prices  of  whose 
staples  are  legulated  by  a foreign  market,  contends 
that  this  augmented  profit  to  Southern  planters,  is 
so  much  taken  from  the  free  laborers  of  the  North, 
in  the  diminution  of  their  wages.  I have  already 
shown  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  of  more  value 
under  a specie  currency,  than  in  the  absence  of  it; 
and  that  there  would  be  a greater  demand  for  labor, 
because  of  enlarged  markets  for  its  products,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  increased  profits.  And, 
sir,  this  matter  is  well  understood  by  the  working 
classes,  who  are  almost  universally  the  advocates 
of  a specie  currency.  The  working-men  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  next,  perhaps,  to  the  patriot  Jackson 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  may  be  justly 
considered  the  original  Loco  Focos  and  hard  mo- 
ney men  of  the  Union.  They  have  long  and 
faithfully  contended  for  this  doctrine  against  the 
Wall  street  brokers  and  speculators,  and  after 
many  defeats,  victory  now  perches  upon  the  ban- 
ner of  the  working-men  and  Loco  Focos  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York.  The  banks  advantageous 
to  the  working-men ! Why  they  are  their  greatest 
oppressors.  They  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure  the 
price  not  only  of  wages,  but  of  every  article  the 
working-man  is  compelled  to  purchase  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  himself  and  family;  and  if  they  aug- 
ment for  a time  the  nominal  price  of  wages,  it  is 
only  to  enhance,  in  a still  greater  proportion,  the 
price  of  living  and  subsistence;  and  then  to  bring 
on,  every  two  or  three  years,  successive  panics  and 
convulsions,  in  which  all  industry  is  subverted, 
and  the  laboring  men  are  left  almost  entirely  unem- 
ployed, whilst  the  banks  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  resumption.  The  working-men  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  or  profit  of  banks.  They 
are  neither  directors,  stockholders,  or  borrowers, 
but  they  participate  largely  in  the  losses  arising 
from  these  institutions.  They  are  compelled  to 
receive  in  payment  the  money  of  the  banks,  and 
sustain  great  losses,  arising  from  their  sus- 
pension or  insolvency,  and  the  depreciation  of 
their  paper.  Let  the  working-man  be  secured 
in  the  wages  of  his  labor — let  him  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver,  let  him  have  the  steady, 
certain,  and  increased  demand  for  labor  here, 
arising  from  increased  products,  to  supply  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  market,  and  he  will  be  more 
prosperous  and  independent  than  when  driven  into 
or  out  of  employment  at  the  mercy  of  the  banks, 
and  the  value  of  his  wages  regulated  at  their  plea- 
sure. 

Thewhole community  isdeeply  injuredin  another 
mode  by  the  bank  paper  system.  It  is  by  its  mono- 
poly of  wealth  and  power  and  privileges  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  the  consequent  impoverish- 
ment of  the  many.  The  rights  of  property  must 
not  be  impaired  or  weakened;  but  to  equalize  its 
distribution  consistent'y  with  a due  regard  to  these 
lights  has  ever  been  considered  most  important. 
To  attain  these  ocjects,  we  have  abolished  here  all 
hereditary  titles,  and  all  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  ’ailment.  But  the  banking  system  was 
ccncfuiiating  fortunes  without  labor  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  with 
more  fearfully  increasing  rapidity  than  ever 
was  or  could  be  accomplished  by  any  system 


of  hereditary  or  exclusive  privileges.  To  illustrate 
this  position,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  following  facts. 
The  amount  due  to  all  the  banks  of  the  Union,  by 
their  last  and  fullest  official  returns,  including  some 
omissions  since  ascertained,  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  upon 
all  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
the  banks  were  receiving  an  annual  interest  of 
thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars;  being  an  annual  in- 
terest exceeding  the  total  amount  of  all  their  specie, 
according  to  their  own  official  returns.  These  are 
the  recorded  facts  as  spread  upon  the  files  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  hanks  realize  an  annual  income 
equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  their  specie 
capital.  It  is  true,  that  upon  the  nominal  amount 
of  stock,  the  dividend  is  greatly  less,  but  then  the 
stock  ihat  is  not  paid  for  in  specie,  is  paid  for  in 
bank  notes,  so  that  the  banks,  as  a system,  derive 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  operation.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  directory  of  the 
banks  monopolize  nearly  one-third  of  the  discounts. 
In  December,  1837,  and  in  March,  1838,  an  ex- 
amination of  t he  sixteen  banks  of  New  Orleans 
was  made  by  a joint  committee  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  the  result,  as  re- 
ported by  them,  upon  an  examination  of  all  the 
cashiers  of  these  banks,  was,  that  the  total  amount 
of  all  the  discounts  of  the  banks  was  $52,407,170; 
and  that  the  total  liability  of  the  directory  (172  in 
number)  amounted  to  $17,875,592,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount.  The  proportion  in 
Mississippi  was  much  worse,  and  nearly  as  bad  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  so  far  as  an  investigation  had 
been  made.  No  complete  return  in  all  the  States 
has  been  made  on  this  subject,  but  from  the 
returns  already  received,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  the 
bank  liabilities  of  all  the  directors  of  all  the  banks 
of  the  Union  has  amounted  to  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  concentrated  in 
about  six  thousand  individuals.  The  total  amount 
of  all  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union, 
was  estimated  in  1830  at  twelve  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  and  may  now  he  safely  stated  at  not  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
the  amount  of  American  bank  stock  is  about  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  if  we  estimate 
the  other  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  bank 
stockholders,  at  three  times  the  amount  of  their 
stock,  the  total  amount  of  all  the  property  of  all  the 
bank  stockholder  in  the  Union  will  be  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Thus  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bank  stockholders,  being  less  than 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  whole  popula- 
tion, already  own  one-eighth  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  Union,  and  this,  too,  collected  by  this  system  in 
little  more  than  one  generation.  At  this  rate  of  in- 
crease, being,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  annual  rate  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  their  specie  capital, 
will  not  the  bank  stockholders,  in  another  genera- 
tion, own  three-fourths  of  the  properly  of  the  whole 
country;  and  as  we  enrich  the  few,  the  many  are 
impoverished.  Yes,  it  is  the  laboring  millions 
from  whose  unceasing  toil  this  vast  amount  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  not  by  labor 
or  industry,  but  by  being  permitted  to  issue  and 
circulate  their  debts  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  as 
the  only  money  to  be  used  by  a great  and  free  peo- 
ple. They  grow  rich  upon  the  interest  of  their 
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debts,  exacted  from  the  whole  community,  upon 
which  debts  and  promises  of  payment,  struck  off 
at  the  rate  of  a million  in  a day  from  a bank  en- 
graving, they  pay  no  interest  whatever.  And  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  effect,  if  this  system  of 
monopoly  and  associated  wealth  is  perpetuated? 
Why,  sir,  it  is  not  only  the  laboring  men  that  will 
be  converted  inlo  the  serfs  of  the  banking  system; 
but  all  of  us,  and  our  children’s  children,  will  be 
but  the  wretched  dependents  upon  the  same  resist- 
less power. 

And  what  would  soon  be  the  spectacle  exhibited  in 
this  once  great  Republic?  Why,  whilst  the  impove- 
rished millions  should  be  scattered  over  a desolate 
waste,  whose  soil  had  been  exhausted,  and  whose 
fountains  had  been  drawn  off  into  the  great  bank 
reservoirs,  here  and  there,  amid  the  surrounding 
sands,  the  palaces  of  the  banks  and  their  stock- 
holders would  rise  up,  like  the  ancient  glittering 
cities  of  the  desert,  where  the  incorporated  few 
should  revel  in  more  than  Eastern  pomp,  and 
wealth,  and  power,  and  sloth,  and  luxury;  whilst 
more  than  one  American  paper  Lucullus  should 
feed  his  guests  from  golden  dishes,  containing  the 
tongues  and  brains  of  the  costliest  birds,  whilst 
all  were  served  from  tables  of  pearl,  and  reposed 
upon  couches  of  down  and  ivory.  Yes,  by  no  other 
possible  means  can  princely  fortunes  be  accumu- 
jated  so  rapidly  as  by  this  system  of  associated  and 
incorporated  wealth,  making,  and  loaning,  and  re- 
calling at  pleasure,  all  the  money  of  a country; 
and  splendid  wealth,  exhibited  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  ever  has  been,  and  must  be,|accompanied  by 
squalid  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  many.  And  is 
this  the  system  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  Senators  upon  this  floor 
would  recommend  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
working  men  of  America?  Sir,  they  will  reject  it 
every  where  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

Recent  events  have  withdrawn  the  veil  which 
had  so  long  concealed  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  banking  system,  and  ihe  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  monopoly  has  indeed  commenced;  and  let 
me  assure  my  countrymen  that  now  or  never  is 
the  time  to  strike  the  great  decisive  blow  in  favor 
of  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  people  are 
rising  to  the  rescue;  the  battle  field  is  now  before 
them;  they  have  already  gained  a partial  victory, 
and  now  or  never  is  the  day  for  final  triumph;  now 
or  never  is  the  day  to  decide  whether  they  will  be 
freemen  indeed,  or  whether  they  will  bind  upon 
their  own  necks,  and  the  necks  of  their  children’s 
children,  the  chains  of  a paper  nobility,  monopo- 
lizing nearly  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  ihe  coun- 
try, manufacturing  all  its  money,  controlling  all  its 
Governments,  Slate  and  National,  and  regulating 
all  its  pursuits  and  industry.  Sir,  if  satisfied  now 
wiih  temporary  expedients,  we  reorganize  the  sys- 
tem, with  or  without  a mighty  National  Bank,  un- 
der new  regulations  and  restrictions,  these  will  all 
prove,  as  they  have  ever  done,  but  whisps  of 
straw,  made  only  to  be  broken;  and  this,  ihe  last 
and  final  struggle  of  freemen  for  their  liberties, 
will  have  been  made  in  vain;  and  here,  as  in 
down-trodden  Poland,  the  bank  paper  Czars  may 
announce  to  their  subjects,  “Order  now  reigns  in 
Warsaw.” 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  that  the  bank 


paper  system,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  fastened 
upon  us,  and  cannot  now  be  eradicated,  and  that 
any  one  of  the  States,  by  issuing  bank  paper,  can 
inundate  with  it  any  neighboring  Slate,  and  thus 
compel  there  also  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
Is  not  each  State  a sovereign  upon  this  subject?  and 
cannot  any  one  State  expel  the  paper  of  any  other 
State  from  circulation  within  its  limits?  and  has 
not  this  been  done  by  several  States?  Is  it  not 
now  done,  to  some  extent,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  other  Sta'es,  and  in  this  District,  as  to  all 
notes  under  five  dollars.  Yes,  each  State  has  the 
power,  if  they  will  only  refuse  the  advice  of  the 
bank  paper  advocates,  and  the  most  ample  power, 
to  expel  all  bank  paper,  either  of  her  own  or  of  sur- 
rounding States,  from  her  limits;  and  that  State 
which  shall  first  adopt  and  persevere  a short  time 
in  this  system,  will  become  so  much  more  prospe- 
rous than  any  other  State,  that  all  will  soon  follow 
her  glorious  example;  but  if  there  be  in  fact  any  diffi- 
culty here,  there  is  one  mode  by  legal  popular  ac- 
tion, and  another  by  constitutional  amendment.*,  if 
necessary,  by  which  the  object  can  be  accomplish- 
ed. Let  us  look  at  those  States  which  have  not 
adopted  the  paper  system;  Missouri,  for  instance, 
with  but  one  bank,  and  that  of  but  a very  limited 
circulation;  and  she  is  now  the  most  prosperous 
and  unembarrassed  Slate  in  the  Union.  And  in 
looking  at  all  the  States,  they  will  be  found  pros- 
perous, or  otherwise,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  have  adopted  or  rejected 
the  bank  paper  system.  And  this  is  not  only  true 
as  to  States,  but  even  as  to  the  relative  condition  of 
counties  in  the  same  State.  Look  at  Missisippi: 
consult  the  dockets  of  the  clerks  of  the  several 
courts,  and  all  other  means  of  information;  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  you  will  find  those  counties 
in  which  banks  are  located,  overwhelmed  with  em- 
barrassments, and  those  counties,  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  where  there  have  been 
no  banks,  generally  prosperous  and  unembarrassed. 
Yes,  sir,  throughout  this  Union,  and  throughout  the 
globe,  wherever  you  find  the  banking  system  to 
prevail,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  periodical  suspen- 
sions and  revulsions,  and  wide-spread  ruin.  Ex- 
plosion is  inseparable  from  the  system;  and  when 
you  speak  to  me  of  well  regulated  banks  of  circula- 
tion, you  speak  to  me  of  what  never  has  been,  or 
will  be.  You  might  as  well  speak  to  me  of  well  re- 
gulated devils,  whom  even  Almighty  power  found 
it  impossible  to  regulate  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  casting  in  chains  into  billows  of  everlasting  fire. 
And,  sir,  our  bank  paper  system,  if  not  abandoned, 
may  yet  be  regulated  in  the  all-consuming  blaze  of 
popular  indignation.  In  using  this  strong  lan- 
guage, I mean  no  attack  upon  individuals,  for  my 
assault  is  upon  systems.  I know  that  many  honest, 
but,  I think,  deluded  men,  deluded  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  system,  have  been,  and  some  still  are 
connected  with  it.  Among  these  is  the  late  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
whose  great  talents,  varied  acquirements,  and  inte- 
grity, have  never  been  assailed  by  me,  here  or  else- 
where; but  the  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  you 
prove  to  me  to  have  been  all  former  managers  of 
the  system,  the  stronger  is  the  argument  against 
the  system  itself.  It  is  as  though  you  would  select 
the  best  eBgineers  to  conduct  a steamboat  safely 
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with  paper  boilers,  but  they  would  explode:  and  the 
papersystern  is  just  as  incompatible  with  the  uner- 
ring laws  o f tiade  and  commence,  and  i is  iufl.it  on 
and  explosion  just  as  certain. 

We  have  heard  much,  Mr.  President,  of  a con- 
vertible currency.  It  is  injurious,  as  I have  shown, 
by  inflated  prices  and  diminished  industry,  even 
when  convertible;  but,  t 1 my  mind,  there  is  no 
greater  delusion  than  this  miscalled  convettble 
currency.  When  or  where  convertible,  and  for 
what  period  of  time,  and  for  what  amount,  and  in 
what  age  or  country?  Was  it  in  England,  when 
their  great  National  Bank  currency  was  inconver- 
tible tor  a quarter  of  a century,  namely,  from  1797 
(ill  about  1822?  Is  it  the  currency  of-the  same  bank 
now,  which,  but  yesterday,  was  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  begging  from  Paris  a loan  of  ten  mil- 
lions to  save  her  from  immediate. suspension?  Is  it 
the  old  notes  of  the  old  Bank,  or  the  new  notes  of 
the  new  Bank,  of  the  United  Slates,  continued  un- 
der a stronger  charter?  Are  these  convertible?  We 
know  that  they  are  not,  nor  do.  we  know  when 
they  ever  will  be.  Is  it  the  notes  of  the  State 
banks,  with  or  wiihout  a Bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  weie  inconvertible  throughout  New  England 
in  1808,  inconvertible  almost  universally  from 
1814  till  1816;  inconvertible,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, from  1818  till  1825;  inconvertible  in  1837, 
and  in  1839;  and  still,  in  1840,  utterly  irredeema- 
ble throughout  nearly  the  whole  country?  Sir, 
since  1792,  when  the  first  Bankof  theUnited  States 
went  into  operation,  we  have  had,  besides  scatter- 
ing bank  failures  every  year,  sixteen  years  of  al- 
most entire  inconvertibility,  and  when  resumption 
will  again  take  place,  no  human  foresight  can  de- 
termine, nor  how  long  it  will  endure;  but  that  sus 
pension  will  again  speedily  follow,  is  absolutely 
certain;  and  thus  the  people  are  to  be  forever 
lashed  around  this  miserable  circle  of  disasters  by 
their  bank  paper  masters.  And  if  the  system  has 
been  bad  for  the  past,  what  hope  can  be  indulged 
for  the  future,  now  that  the  system  has  been  weak- 
ened by  so  many  fits  of  epilepsy — now  that  public 
confidence  in  these  institutions,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
tinguished, is  as  tt  emulous  as  the  shadowy  flame 
in  its  last  dim  and  expiring  flickering — now  that 
the  mys'eries  of  the  system  ate  unveiled,  and  its 
.long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  frauds  are  fully  dis- 
closed, and  its  demoralizing  and  antt-Republican 
tendencies  developed,  and  its  pernicious  effects  up- 
on the  national  industry  well  understood.  And,  sir, 
not  only  does  all  experience  condemn  the  system, 
but  reason  tells  us  that  this  paper  never  is,  or  can 
all  be,  convertible;  that  the  specie  is  not  in  the 
country  to  redeem  it;  that  its  basis  is  a delusive 
confidence,  and  even  if  the  banks  should  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  empty  all  their  vaults  to  redeem 
their  paper,  that  two-thirds  of  it  always  is,  and 
ever  must-be  entirely  inconvertible.  When,  sir, 
the  banks  and  their  advocates  promise  us  a 
currency,  at  all  times  convertible,  every  day  and 
hour  and  moment,  into  gold  and  silver,  are  they 
not  aware  that  they  promise  that  which  they  know 
they  cannot  perform,  if  the  holders  of  their  notes 
demand,  as  they  have  a right  to  do,  their  redemp- 
tion in  specif?  Is  not,  therefore,  the  promise  false, 
fraudulent,  and  deceptive,  and  should  not  all  ho- 
nes; men  awake  from  the  delusion  under  which  so 


many  of  them  have  so  long  labored,  and  join  in  the 
glorious  work  of  abandoning  an  odious  ^immoral, 
and  anti-Republican  sys'em?  Sir,  whatever  delu- 
sion may  have  heretofore  prevailed  on  this  subject, 
we  now  know,  with  abso'u  e certainty,  that  so  far 
from  these  notes  being  always  convertible,  they 
a e inconvertible  from  the  inflated  prices  and  over 
importations,  and  consequent  demand  for  specie, 
whichever  must  and  will  ensue,  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  banking  system.  Let  us  then  emancipate 
American  industry  from  that  torturing  suspense, 
that  constant  change  and  revolution  to  which  it 
must  ever  be  subjected  f;om  the  expansions, 
contractions,  and  convulsions  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  ri-e  triumphant  over  all  obstacles 
at  home  and  abroad.  Fatal  is  the  mistake  that 
this  banking  system  is  friendly  to  commerce.  No, 
sir,  it  taxes  and  retards  it  by  constant  convulsions, 
bankruptcies,  and  usurious  interest.  American 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  must  depend 
upon  the  great  products  of  all  our  industry,  of  all 
our  agriculture,  and  all  our  manufactures,  and  our 
commerce  will  be  most  truly  flourishing,  when  we 
raise  and  manufacture  the  greatest  quantity  ol  pro- 
ducts for  sale  or  exchange  at  home  and.  abroad. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  merchants  are  the 
slaves  of  the  banks,  and  the  banks  the  miserable 
dependants  of  a foreign  moneyed  dominion,  more 
powerful  than  our  own,  because  w elding  a larger 
specie  capital.  The  age  of  monopolies  and  restric- 
tions is  passing  away,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  free  trade — trade  unfettered  by  artificial 
systems,  by  banks  or  tariffs,  is  the  true  American 
system.  It  is  th  s that  will  render  a tariff  unne- 
cessary, and  in  fact  injurious  to  every  section  of 
the  Union;  it  is  that  that  will  foster  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  every  State  of  the  Union; 
it  is  this  that  will  secure  to  us, not  only  all  that  we  de- 
s re  of  our  own  markets, but  it  wilt  be  the  golden  key 
that  will  unlock, to  ourexpor  sofevery  kind, the  ports 
of  the  world.  The  navigating  interest,  especially,  that 
glorious  nursery  of  our  navy,  will  feel  a new  and 
wonderful  impulse,  and  our  vessels,  careering  on- 
ward upon  every  s*a,  will  carry  into  every  port 
the  glorious  standard  of  our  then  truly  independent, 
free,  and  happy  country;  and  all  the  paper  contrac- 
tions and  expansions,  ruin  and  convulsions,  which 
have  overwhelmed  our  industry,  upon  an  average, 
one  year  oat  of  three,  for  nearly  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, will  cease  to  harass  us,  and  be  remembered 
only  as  the  visions  of  a frightful  dream,  never 
again  to  disturb  our  slumbers. 

During  the  recent  canvass  in  my  own  State,  I 
cal'ed  the  attention  of  my  constituents  to  the 
condition  ,of  the  agriculture  of  Cuba,  with 
in  three  days  sail  of  our  coast,  as  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  And 
what  is  the  result?  Why,  that  Cuba,  though 
laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a wretched 
Government,  still,  with  her  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency, conquering  the  tariffs  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, filling  tl>e  world  with  her  exports,  sold  at  a 
profit,  and  enjoying,  through  her  great  and  prospe- 
rous citte£  , an  annual  commerce  of  forty  three 
millions  of  dollars  from  a population  of  less  than 
a milltc/n,  and  but  little  more  half  a million 
of  whites.  Sir,  as  a Mississippian,  I will  not  draw 
the  gloomy  picture  of  our  own  embarrassments. 
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Bui,  sir,  I will  ask  the  cause  of  the  difference.  We 
hare  in  Mississippi  an  infinitely  better  Govern- 
ment than  Cuba,  a much  more  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic people,  a mors  fertile  soil,  and  a richer  staple. 
Why  then  are  we  thus  embarrassed,  whilst  Cuba  is 
so  prosperous?  No  other  cause  can  be  assigned, 
than  the  bank  paper  system  of  the  one,  and  the 
solid  specie  currency  of  the  other.  The  able  Se- 
nator from  Massachusetts  cited  the  example  of 
Spain,  as  a depre-sed  and  impoverished,  though  a 
hard  money  country.  Spain  has  been  torn  for 
years  by  foreign  wars  or  intestine  convulsions, 
driving  the  larmer  from  his  plough,  and  the  manu- 
facturer from  his  workshop,  and  sacrificing,  in  a 
third  of  a century,  the  lives  of  at  least  two  mil- 
lions of  her  people.  But  if  we  will  read  the  page 
of  history,  Spain  furnishes  the  most  illus'rious 
warning  against  the  delusive  doctrine,  that  even  a 
convertible  or  actual  specie  currency,  if  supera- 
bundant, is  at  war  with  ihe  industry  of  any  nation; 
and  that  it  is  superabundant,  whether  struck  oft 
upon  a bank  plaie,  or  even  obtained  in  specie,  if 
not  the  result  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  of 
the  products  of  industry.  What  are  the  facts  as 
to  Spain  ? She  was  once  a most  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation.  This  w as  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when 
she  was  not  overwhelmed  by  a superabundant  cur- 
rency, and  after  she  recovered  from  the  shock. 
Sir,  that  most  able  historian,  Prescoit  of  Boston,  (a 
distinguished  Whig  ) in  his  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  says,  speaking  of  the  period  when 
Spain  had  seized  upon  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico, 
poured  them  homewards  almost  without  labor,  and 
notin  exchange  for  any  product;  and  then, deeming 
a permanent  increase  of  currency,  by  artificial 
means,  most  desirable,  locked  them  up  for  a time 
within  her  limits,  by  laws  against  the  exportation 
of  specie.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  Why 
Mr.  Prescott  tells  us  that  “the  streams  of  wealth 
which  flowed  in  from  the  silver  quarries  of  Zaca- 
tecas and  Potosi,  were  jealously  locked  up  wiihin 
the  limits  of  the  Peninsula.”  “The  golden  tide, 
which,  permitted  a free  vent,  would  have  fertilized 
the  region  through  which  it  poured,  now  buried  the 
land  under  a deluge  which  blighted  every  green 
and  living  thing.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, every  branch  of  national  industiy  and  im- 
provemmt,  languished  and  fell  to  decay;  and  the 
nation,  like  the  Phrygian  monarch,  who  turned 
all  that  he  touched  into  gold,  cursed  by  the 
very  consummation  of  its  wishes,  was  poor 
in  the  midst  of  its  treasures.”  What  a com- 
mentary upon  the  effects  of  a superabundant 
currency,  even  when  not  only  equivalent  to  specie, 
but  specie  itsplf,  when  not  introduced  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  industiy,  and  locked  up  by  enactments 
against  exportation,  precisely  similar,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  our  paper  currency,  which  cannot  be 
exported  abroad  1 The  historian  tells  us,  that  in 
Spain  prices  became  so  high  as  to  demand  their 
reduction  by  legislative  enactments,  which  all 
proved  nugatory;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  fic  i- 
tious  prices  in  Spain,  then,  as  now  in  this  Union, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  were 
greatly  depressed.  And  when  did  the  change  take 
place?  Why,  when  Spain  changed  her  system, 
encouraged  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 


and  thus  brought  down  her  superabundant  cur- 
rency, brought  down  her  artificial  and  inflated 
prices,  and  thus  enabled  Spanish  industry  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  world. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  this  change  of  policy? 
Why,  the  same  dis  inguished  historian,  referring  to 
it,  says:  “The  precious  metals,  instead  of  flowing 
in  so  abundantly  as  to  pxlsy  the  arm  ot  industry, 
served  only  to  stimulate  it.  The  foreign  inter- 
course of  the  couniry  was  every  day  more  widely 
extended;”  “the  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation 
was  seen  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  its  ci- 
ties,” &c.  To  this  page  of  his  history  this  accom- 
plished historian  appends  the  following  note,  from 
the  great  and  philisophtc  Hume,  in  his  Essays  on 
Currency,  part  2,  essay  3:  “The  interval  be- 
tween the  acquisition  of  money  and  the  rise 
of  prices,  is  the  only  time  when  increasing 
gold  and  silver  is  favorable  to  industry.” 
Instead,  then,  of  its  being  always  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  currency  of  a couniry,  it  is  desirable  in 
but  one  single  contingency,  and  that  is  when,  from 
the  augmented  products  of  industry,  and  increased 
prosperity  of  a nation,  prices  have  commenced 
rising  before  any  augmentation  of  the  currency; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  desirable  to  increase 
the  currency,  so  as  to  maintain  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  prices  and  currency;  and  we  are 
also  told  that  this  increase  of  currency  will  then 
just  as  cer'ainly  be  introduced  by  the  import  of  the 
specie,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  industry. 
But  to  augment  prices  by  the  mere  artificial  addi- 
tion of  a bank  paper  currency,  is  to  ptoduce  an  in- 
flated system,  which  cannot  last,  anil  will  over- 
whelm the  industry  of  any  nation.  Sir,  with  these 
inflated  prices,  the  nation  lesorting  to  the  misera- 
ble system,  will  diminish  her  exports,  and  increase 
her  imports,  and  destroy  the  marke  s,  foreign  and 
domestic,  for  her  products,  by  disabling  her  from 
raising  any  ihing  at  a profit  for  any  market.  All 
reason,  ihen,  and  all  experience,  are  against  the 
system,  even  whilst  the  paper  is  convertible;  and 
it  ought  to  be  safely  and  gradually,  but  ultimately 
endrely  abandoned.  Sir,  in  opposing  banks  of 
circulation,  I do  not  object  to  banks  of  ex- 
change, of  discount,  and  deposite,  issuing  no 
paper  currency.  The  bill  of  exchange  long 
preceded  all  banks  of  crculation,  and  will  as  cer- 
tainly survive  their  downfall.  This  useful  instru- 
ment of  commerce  should  be  encouraged,  and  ex- 
ists in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  precisely  in  those  Slates  in  which  there  is  only 
a spec  e currency,  and  is  most  embarrassed  by  a 
paper  system;  and  if  Ihe  system  be  bad  for  small 
notes,  it  is  bad  for  all;  but  ihe  evil  diminishes  in 
ihe  ratio  of  the  denomination  of  notes  and  limita- 
tion of  the  currency.  For  myself,  1 am  opposed 
to  investing  in  banks  the  power  of  manufacturing 
a paper  currency.  This  power  of  creating  a cur- 
rency for  a nation,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
important  afributes  of  sovereign  power,  and  more 
deeply  affects  all  the  diversified  interests  of  soc  ety, 
than  the  exercise  of  any  other  power  whatever, 
(t  is  more  impoitant  than  coining  money,  for  that 
must  be  preceded  by  the  purchase  of  the  bullion; 
but  here  is  a power  to  manufacture  paper  money 
at  pleasure,  to  constitute  the  currency  of  a State  or 
nation— a power  entrusted  to  the  irresponsible  di 
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rectory  of  a bank,  acting  in  secret,  and  whose 
chief  interest  it  is  to  abuse  their  power.  In  pro- 
portion as  a bank  increases  its  currency,  are  its 
dividends  and  profits  augmented,  and  hence  the 
stimulus  to  overissues  is  irresistible;  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  where,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  evi- 
dence before  quoted,  the  very  directors  which 
manufacture  the  paper,  loan  ont,  as  a general 
rule,  more  than  one-fourth  of  it  to  themselves. 
This  power,  then,  of  issuing  their  paper  as  money, 
is  truly  fearful;  and  when  united  with  the  power  of 
loaning  at  pleasure,  in  secret  conclave,  and  to  • 


whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  bank  directory 
may  think  proper,  and  of  recalling  it  at  pleasure, 
and  of  contracting  and  expanding  as  suits  their 
caprice,  is  a power  which  few  European  despots 
would  dare  to  exercise,  and  is  utterly  incompatible 
wiih  the  fundamental  principles  of  a free  Govern- 
ment. I am  utterly  opposed,  therefore,  to  such  a 
system;  and  having  fairly  and  fully  disclosed  the 
principles  upon  which  my  opposition  is  based,  I 
return  to  the  Senate  my  sincere  thanks  for  their 
patient  and  indulgent  attention. 


